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‘much satisfaction to those concerned} The xpress gives us particulars of a | 
CHARIVARIA. ‘and full advantage is being taken of it. | “strange sae = whiak hes been seen 

Tue recent undoubted improvement | °° haunting the shores of lonely lochs in 
in the quality of the British Army is; In connection with the movement in |the Isle of Harris. It is described as 
now explained. There are, it is said, | favour of holding special Sunday having short and thick legs, a square 
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twenty-two German privates in our Services for Sportsmen there will, we and somewhat long head, and pendulous 


Iand Forces. 
little stiffening like that will do. 
. 


+ 
Mr. Asquirn, in his Glasgow speech, 
referred to ‘‘ those who framed the Navy 
Estimates.” We are astonished to 
hear that anyone thought them worth 


the last-mentioned words to be used 


expressions to be used by golfers on 
the Sabbath, such as “There now!” 
“ Bother!” “Tut!” and “ Dear me!”’— 


only in bad crises, and great care to 
be taken over their enunciation. 





| 


It is wonderful what a hear, shortly be issued a list of revised ears. This looks rather as if a British 


Dachshund has been evolved at last. 
* * 


- 
Mr, Wiyston Caurcare has introduced 
a Bill to prohibit gambling on loss by 
maritime perils. The pity is that he 
should not be in favour of minimising 





framing. — 
* * 

Mr. Maurice Hewtert, in 
a letter read at a Liberal 
meeting, condemned “the 
monstrous war scare.” Little 
Novels of Italy may yet be 
followed by Novels of Little 
England. 


* 

Now that the beatification 

of Joan or Arc is complete 

it has been suggested that 

she shall be known in future 
as L’Are en ciel. 
+ * 

Mr. Jim Parren, the 
Chicago wheat gambler, has 
been obliged to engage a 
bodyguard, as so many 
persons have threatened to 
step on his corns. 

* * 





* 

We have long suspected 
it; now we are sure of it. 
The Daily Chronicle has a 
humourist on its staff. The 
result of the East Edin- 
burgh Election, when the 
Liberal vote was reduced by 
3,716, was announced in a 
headline as :— 

Triumph oF Free Trape 
CANDIDATE. 


* 

Bathing dresses, we are 
told, are now being made 
from blotting-paper. The 
advantage of such costumes 


Mr. SmytHe-DAUBENY HOPES TO 
EXHIBITING “‘THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR.” 


our maritime perils by the 





C4! 


SECURE THE COVETED 





To THIS END HE HAS INTRODUCED 


development of a strong 
Navy. 
* * 
“cc . .* . 

_ “Artist with airbrush de- 
sires Commissions,” says 7 
advertisement. Here, surely 
is the man to paint Mr. 
Witsur Wricnr's portrait ? 

* * 





* 

It is not, we believe, gene- 
rally known that the Poet 
Laureate is an expert skater. 
Such, however, is the fact, 
and we understand that his 
next volume will contain the 
following words by way of 
preface: —“ This is my new 
book of poems, but I skate 
very nicely.” 

* * 

The recent imposing pro- 
cession of Suffragettes 
through the heart of London 
is bearing fruit. For ex- 
ample, Feathered Life is not 
an organ which in the past 
has distinguished itself by 
its championship of the fair 
sex, but in its current 
number it acknowledges 
handsomely that ‘“‘ women 
possess many characteristics 
that fit them remarkably 
well for looking after 
poultry.” 


“MEET ME AT 4.15 UNDER THE CLOCK.” = 


From an account of a 
HONOUR OF | cricket match in The Leices- 


consists, we understand, in|, peat worKING OLOCK INTO HIS LARGE PAINTING, “By THE Asues or our |e” Daily Mercury: 





the fact that, as soon as you! Faruers.” 





“Victor 2nd: E. Carter b 





get out of your depth, the 
blotting-paper sucks up the water. 
* * 


* 

It is rumoured that a startling 
development of the idea of presenting 
Suakspeare’s plays without scenery 
may be expected shortly. A number of 
our leading Classical Dancers are said to 
be considering the production of As 
You Like It without Lostumes. 


* 

“Great actors and, for the matter of 
that, great actresses,” said Mr. Davin 
Betasco, the other day, “may be plain 
in looks.” Weunderstand that this per- 
mission of the great playwright has given 


Kensington Gardens are to have a 
rain-shelter, the use of which will be 
restricted to children. Adults who fre- 
quent the Gardens will do well to carry 
asmall pinafore and a sun-bonnet, which 
can be hastily donned in the event of a 
shower. 

* * 

At a vestry meeting at Brushford, 
Somerset, the churchwardens were autho- 
|rised to remonstrate with a parishioner 

who had made it a practice to walk out 
}of church just before the rector began 
his sermon. We trust that such acts of 
| cowardice among worshippers are rare. 








Moseley 7, F. Wildman b sup- 
porting the Government and the Opposition.” 
If you try that double game you're 
bound to be bowled out before long. 





* However, duties must be attended to, and 
with a School Board election before us it be- 
hoves every well-intended Alythonian to have 
his lambs trimmed and his loins girded.”— 
The Alyth Guardian. 


“Lambs” would appear to be Alythonian 
for “ mutton chop whiskers.” 





More Commercial Candour. 


“ Wantep: Customers for our deadly cheap 
Gramaphone.”—-Madras Mail, 


-_ 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 
Tur Navy Question AGAIN, 

“Went,” I said—for I had made my peace with Prenderby 
—“ you're to have your eight Dreadnoughts after all.” 

“ Who told you so?” he asked. 

* A little bird put it into a paper the other Sunday,” I said. 

“T like to hear these things direct from headquarters,” 
said Prenderby, “and I hear nothing. Asquirm may be 
wanting to save his own face; but in the meantime what 
about the speaking countenance of your little bird? From the 
Premer’slast Sestch speech I gathered that he thought it wilful 
waste to build more Dreadnoughts when you never could tell 
but what at any moment somebody miglit invent a Dread- 
nothing-not-even a-Dreadnought, and leave us choked up with 
a lot of hulks only fit for scrapping.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ wasn’t something of the same kind 
said at Cardiff by Lord Rosenery? and you wouldn’t call him 
a Little-fleeter. He told us that before he joined the popular 
clamour for more ships he would want to know what was 
going on in the brooding brain of our Naval Constructor.” 

“T was there myself,’ said Prenderby; “and I make 
allowances for his lordship. He had to taik from a landing 
half-way up a stairease, and this was uncomfortable. Besides, 
he was speaking in praise of a great past-master of the 
art of Naval Construction, and one of bis successors, Sir 
Pumir Warrs, was present to do honour to the memory of his 
old teacher. I have never yet, in a long acquaintance, 
dissected Sir Puitip’s brooding brain, but I am certain of one 
thing that is always going on inside it. I know that he 
knows that in every ship he turns out there is the seed of 
obsolescence. Being an honest man, he doesn’t plant it there 
on purpose ; but all the same his cecupation would Le gone 
without it. Even if,in a moment of pardonable pride, he so 
far forgot himself as to address the latest of his monstrous 
inventions as follows:—‘O Insuperable, live for ever!’ it 
would be his business to start brooding again at once with 
the idea of making it obsolete as soon as miglit be.” 

“But supposing,” I suggested, “that he already sees his 
way, by brooding for another paltry eighteea months or so, 
to invent a type that will reduce all previous types to the 
relative fighting capacity of a trim-built wherry, would you 
have the Government goon building four extra Dreadnoughts, 
well knowing that they would be obsolete by 1914?” 

“Oblige me,” said Prenderby, “ by confining your atten- 
tion to the year 1912. We are strong enough: to-day (as the 
Radicals assure us),and we might, if certain things happened 
and other things didn’t, be strong enough in 1914; but 
kindly fix your brooding eye on the danger zone of 1912. 
If in that year we are beaten by Germany——” 

“ Would it not,” I interrupted, “‘ be more discreet to speak 
of the forees of ‘The Empress of the North, as in An 
Englishman's Home?” 

* Never allude to that play again in my presence, if you 
please,’ said Prenderby. “The lack of decency and 
patriotism shown by those responsible for the exposure of 
our soiled linen on a Berlin stage fills me with unspeakable 
shame and disgust. But to resume. If in 1912 we are 
beaten by Germany (and pleas? don’t call me a coward 
because I happen to have a little imagination) will you 
derive any solace from the reflection that both sides were 
fighting with obsolete ships, and that we failed because, 
in our wisdom and foresight, we refused to build enough of 
them ?” 

“But tlhe Government,’ I urged, “are building one 
quartet; it is only the other quartet that they are doubtful 
about.’ 

“But why build any at all, if their probable obsolescence 
is the objection? And how should the second four be more 
tainted in this respect than the first ?” 








“Can't you understand,” I said rather petulantly, “that it 
is waste of good money to build superfluous Dreadnoughts 
when the Government have got wind of something better 
that will revolutionise naval warfare in 1914?” 

“That,” said Prenderby bitterly, “should make a noble 
spectacle for our invaders in 1912. Fifty pfennigs entrance 
to see the British Super-Dreadnought (1914 pattern) on the 
stocks. By the way, I rath«r wonder that some of those Radical 
papers which have been sniffing at the nation’s ‘ cowardice’ 
in the present Navy ‘scare’ should tolerate this idea of 
designing a Super-Dreadnought. Does it not argue panic? 
Is it quite consonant with the spirit of Nelson’s day that 
they should cravenly desire to be-t the enemy’s ships in 
the matter of quality, if not of quantity ?” 

“T take it,’ I said, “that you persist in your unreason; 
that vou go one better than Wordsworth’s stubborn little 
maid in ‘ We are Seven’ ?” 

“JT am for the wkole eight unconditionally, if that is what 
your humour means. I should think very little of the 
captain of a Varsity boat if, on the day of the race, he were to 
say, ‘We shall start with four men, anyhow ; and pick up 
the other four at Hammersmith, if we find that we 
want ’em.” 

“You remind me,” I said, “of the Westminster cartoon 
—the ‘ Unionist parrot’ that keeps on screaming ‘ Dread- 
noughts!’” 

“fam no Unionist,” said Prenderby, always irritated by any 
suggestion that his views have a party bias; “ and, besides, 
the Unionists haven't got a parrot of their own, unless they 
have taken over the only established parrot, the one belonging 
to the other side—I mean the bird that persisted in saying 
‘Your food will cost you more.’ By the way, the bird was 
right. Our food is costing us more. Possibly that was 
why the Free Fooders got rid of their parrot, lest he 
should go on adding to the many truths that are uttered by 
inadvertence.” 

“Talking of food,” I said, “ did you read Lord Mityer’s 
speech at Nottingham and his defence of a Preferential 
policy?” 

“T never read party speeches on such economic questions, 
as I desire to preserve an open mind. My studies in Prefer- 
ence and Tariff Reform have only extended over four or five 
years, and my judgment is therefore still unformed. But 
that part of his speech which dealt with purely patriotic 
themes seemed to me to rank among the great utterances of 
the hour. 

“Lord MILNER grows in mental breadth. There was atime 
when I thought him narrowed by personal prejudice, and too 
bitter about the Boers. But his outlogk has widened. I 
should have little fear for the construction of the next 
Government if it might include another MILNner or two.” 

“Well, my Westminster Gazette doesn’t seem to think 
much of him,” I said. 

“T am aware of that,” said Prenderby. “I observed its 
comments on the patriotic portion of his speech, and I found 
them petty and partisan—unworthy of a great paper. It 
looks as if the Government, of which the Westminster is 
the evening mouthpiece, cannot pardon Lord Mier for 
having been publicly censured by them. We forgive those 
who have wronged us, not those whom we have wronged.” 

“But you forgave me the other week,” I said. 

“ Because it was I who was wronged,” said he. 

And on this conciliatory note we parted. O. &. 





Oriental Operations. 

Oil has been discovered in Egypt,and we understand that, 
in view of the greater profits likely to be derived from this 
venture, several of our Semitic speculators are selling out 
their stock of Balm in Gilead. 
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RICH FARE. 
“FEE, FI, FO, FAT, 


I SMELL THE BLOOD OF A PLUTOCRAT; 
BE HE ALIVE OR BE HE DEAD, 


I’LL GRIND HIS BONES TO MAKE MY BREAD.” 
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Joan. “I'M AWFUL FRIGHTENED AT THE LIGHTNIN’, 


Mistress. “ WHAT GOOD WOULD THAT DO?” 


Joan. “He'p TELM 


MF NOT TO BE suci A Poon.” 


I wish TiERE WAS A MAN Here.” 
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THE BUILDERS. 
I. 

Mrs. Thrush. What do you think of 
that hawthorn ? 

Mr. Thrush. Oh, no, my dear, no; 
much too isolated, it would attract atten- 
tion at once. I can see the boys on a 
Sunday afternoon. ‘Hallo, there’s a 
tree that’s bound to have a nest in it.” 
And then where are you? You know 
what boys are on a Sunday afternoon ? 
You remember that from last year, when 
we lost the finest clutch of eggs in the 
county. 

Mrs. Thrush. Stop, stop, dear, I can’t 
hear it. Why do you remind me of it ? 
And as for Sunday afternoons they 
never ought to have been invented. 

Mr Thrush. There, there, compose your- 
self, my pretty. What other suggestions 
have you ? 

Mrs. Thrush. One of the laurels, then, 
in the shrubbery at the Great House. 

Mr. Thrush. Much better. But the 
trouble there is the cat. 

Mrs. Thrush. Oh dear, I wish you'd 





find a place for me; I assure you (blush- 
ang) it’s time. 


Mr. Thrush. Well, my notion, as I/me all the time. 


have said all along, is that there 's 
nothing to beat the very middle of a 
big bramble. 1 don’t mind whether it’s 
n the hedge or whether it’s on the 
common. But it must be the very 
middle. It doesn’t matter very much 
then whether it ’s seen or not, because no 
one can reach it. 

Mrs. Thrush. Very well then, be it 
so; but do hurry with the building, 
there’s a dear. 


mo 


IL. 

Mr. Tvree-Creeper, L've had the most 
extraordinary luck. Listen. You know 
that farmhouse by the pond. Well, 
there's a cow-shed with a door that 
won't shut, and even if it would it’s 
got a hole in it, and in the roof, at the 
very top, there’s a hollow. It’s the 
most perfect place you ever saw, be- 
cause, even if the farmer twigged us, 
he couldn’t get at the nest without 
pulling off a lot of tiles. Do you see? 

Mrs. Tree-Creeper. It sounds perfect. 

Mr. Tree-Creeper. Yes, but it’s no use 
waiting here. We must collar it at once. 
There were a lot of prying birds all 
about when I was there, and I noticed 
a particularly nosy flycatcher watching 
Come along quick; 





and you'd better bring a piece of hay 
with you to look like business. 
It. 

Mr. Wren. Well, darling, what shall 
it be this year—one of those boxes at 
“'TheFirs,”’ or the letter-box at “Meadow 
View,” where the open-air journalist 
lives, or shall we build for ourselves 
like honest wrens ? 

Mrs. Wren. T leave it to you, dearest. 
Just as you wish. 

Mr. Wren. No, I want yourhelp. I'll 
just give you the pros and cons. 

Mrs. Wren. Yes, dear, do; you're so 
clear-headed. 

Mr. Wren. Listen then. If we use 
the nest-box there’s nothing to do, no 
fag of building, but we have to put up 
with visitors peeping in every day and 
pawing the eggs or the kids about. If 
we use the letter-box we sball have to 
line it, and there will be some of the 
same human fussiness to endure; but, on 
the other hand, we shall become famous 
—we shall get into the papers. Don’t 
you sce the heading, “ Remarkable Nest 
in Surrey”? And then it will goon, “A 





pair of wrens have chosen a strange 
abode in which to rear their little fluffy 
brood—” and so forth. 
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Mrs. Wren. That's rather delightful, 
all the same. 

Mr. Wren. Finally, there is the nest 
which we build ourselves, running just 
the ordinary risks of boys and orni- 
thologists, but feeling at any rate that 
we are independent. What do 
say ? 

Mrs. Wren. Well, dearest, I think I 
say the last. 

Mr. Wren. Good. Spoken like a 
brave hen. Then let’s look about for 
a site at one. 


you 


IV. 
Vr. Swallow. I’ve looked at every 
house with decent eaves in the whole 
place until I’m ready to drop. 


Vrs. Swallow. What do you think 
about it? 
Mr. Swallow. Well, it’s a puzzle. 


There's the Manor House : I began with 
that. There is good holding there, but 
the pond is a long way off, and carrying 
mud so far would be a fearful grind. 
None the less it’s a well-built house, 
and I feel sure we shouldn’t be dis- 
turbed. 

Mrs. Swallow. What about the people? 

Mr. Swallow. How funny you are 
about the people always! Never mind. 
All [ can find out is that there’s the 
squire and his wife and a companion. 

Mrs. Swallow. No children ? 

Mr. Swallow. None. 

Mrs. Swallow. Then I don't care for 
the Manor House. Tell me of another. 

Mr. Swallow. This is the merest senti- 
ment; but no matter. The Vicarage 
next. 

Mrs. Swallow. Any children there ? 

Vir. Swallow. No, but it’s much nearer 
the pond. 

Mrs. Swallow. And the next ? 

Mr. Swallow. The farmhouse. <A 
beautiful place with a pond at your very 
door. Everything you require, and lots 
of company. Good sheltered eaves, too. 

Mrs. Swallow. Any children ? 

Mr. Swallow. Yes, one little girl. 

Mrs. Swallow. Isn't there any house 
with babies ? 

Mr. Swallow. Only one that could 
possibly be any use to us; but it’s a 
miserably poor place. No style. 

Mrs. Swallow. How many babies ? 

Mr. Swallow. Twins, just born, and 
others of one and two and three. 

Mrs. Swallow. Well build there. 

Mr. Swallow. They ‘ll make a horrible 
row all night. 

Mrs. Swallow. We'll build there. 





A Chinese Plot. 
“J. 1., Successor to A. Katayama, has 

opened pleasant 

Dextat Pariovrs. 

Special Prices to Missionaries.” 

The Chinese Illuatrated News. 
We think the bland innocuous air of 
this is a little overdone. 





A TRIFLE OFF. 


“Hatto,” said Miss Middleton, as we 
met suddenly in the Park, “ how are 
you?” She held out her hand. 

“Very pale,” I answered, as I grasped 
her wrist; “‘very pale and thin.” I 
took out my watch. “ Will you say 
‘Go!’ when you’re ready ?” 

“TI don’t know what the game is, but 
I’m always ready. Go!” 

“  . . ‘Ten, eleven, twelve,” I finished 
up. “ Now, in the same time mine does 
thirteen and a touch.” I put my watch 
hack and let go of her wrist. “That 
shows you.” 

Miss Middleton looked anxiously at 
me. “‘ Aren’t you very well?” she asked. 

“ Of course |’m not,” I said peevishly. 
“That’s what I’ve been trying to ex- 
plain all this time. I’m very ill. My 
pulse is—well, you saw just now. I’ve 
no business to be in London atall. I 
ought really to be at Brighton, lapping 
up ozone. 

“Oh, what’s the matter ?” 

“Influenza,” I muttered gloomily. 

“Oh, 1’m so sorry. Have you taken 
anything for it?” 

1 turned excitedly to her. 

“Have I tak—— I say, you aren't 
trying to be brisk, are you? You know 
nobody appreciates brisk humour. or 
intellectual badinage more than I do— 
when I’m feeling well. But there are 
times, and this is one of them—there are 
emphatically times——” 

“What have I done?” 
Middleton in dismay. 
said——” 

“You simply said, had I taken any- 
thing for it? Have you ever had 
influenza ?” 

“ T expect so.” 

“Tf you can’t remember it better 
than that, you haven’t. Well, anyhow, 
there are two ways of taking it; one is 
lying down, and the other is sitting up. 
L took mine sitting up.” 

‘“* What does that mean ?” 

“Why, that I went home and fought 
it, Madam. Wrestled with it. Drowned 
it. Great Barlow, the things I drowned 
it with!” 

“Tell me,” said Miss Middleton. 

“T can only remember some of them. 
One’s memory goes with influenza, and 
they mixed the things up so. Let us 
sit down here for a little while.” 

We took two green chairs, and I 
leaned back and closed my eyes. 

“There was somebody’s Lung lotion,” 
I began dreamily, “very thick and 
black and beastly, and somebody’s Tonic 
Port, very thin and red and beastly, and 
they came together every three hours. 
And there was somebody’s Eucalyptus 
on a lump of sugar, and somebody’s 
lozenges, and somebody’s jujubes. And 
a cough mixture. Anda gargle. And 


cried Miss 
“T simply 





there was something to bathe the eyes 
with. And there was a wash for giving 
the coats of spaniels a glossy appear- 
ance, and a spray for removing green- 
fly from rose-trees ,.. And I drank 
them all.” 

There was an impressive stillness 
after this. ‘lhen said Miss Middleton : 

“You don’t look very—er—glossy. 
Can’t you get the money back ?” 

“T don’t feel very glo-sy,” I said. 

There was another impressive silence. 
I began to fumble in my waistcoat 
pocket. 

“This is really my gargling time,” I 
began, “but I have here a tablet which 
is said to be equally efficacious. You 
will forgive me for not offering one to 
you,” I went on as I held it between 
my finger and thumb, “ but this is the 
last.” 

“ What a curious thing,” raid Miss 
Middleton. “It looks just like the tip 
of a billiard cue.” 

“Hang it, it is the top of a billiard 
cue,” I said, as I looked at it more closely. 
“Thank you.” I threw it away in dis- 
gust. “But it would probably have 
done me «a lot of good,” I added. “The 
great thing with influenza is to keep on. 
On and on until you gradually wear it 
away. Have you a teaspoon with you ?” 

“There!” cried Miss Middleton. ‘All 
the time I was putting on my hat I kept 
saying to myself, Now don’t forget 
a teaspcon this time. And I knew I 
should.” 

“Very brisk,” I said appreciatively. 
“Very brisk and airy. But I really 
want a tablespoon too.” 

I took a bottle out of my coat pocket. 

“We're right out of tablespoons,” 
said Miss Middleton. ‘“ ‘lo tell you the 
truth, Sir, there ’s really no demand for 
them nowadays.” 

“'There is a demand,” I said crossly. 
“T’ve got to take a teispoonful of this 
in a tablespoonful of water. Here’s the 
water,” I added, as I took out a flask 
from another pocket. 

“You ’d better drink from the bottle, 
and I'll say ‘Woa!’ when I think 
you’ve had a teaspoon’s worth. And 
you can have as much water as you like 


afterwards . Woa! Better?” 
“Much. That’s done me a lot of 
good. By Horsley!” I eried, ‘‘I feel a 


” 


new man. I’m ready for anything. 

“You wouldn't like to take me back 
this afternoon and play a little cricket 
with me, and stay to dinner, 1 sup- 
pose ?” 

“Like it?” I shouted. “TI should 
love it.” I jumped up and began to 
make drives with my umbrella. ‘ There 
you are—four all the way. And there’s 
my cover shot. And there——” 

I suddenly felt very hot and unhappy. 
I sat down again and shut my eyes. 
“It’s no good,” I said. 
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“i'm so sorry. But you'll be quite 

| well soon, won't you? Promise.” 

“T’m all right,’ I said grumpily. 
“As a matter of fact I was playing 

| cricket only last night.” 
| “A dream?” said Miss Middleton. 
| “Do tell me. I love dreams.” 
| “JT went on to bowl. It’s a funny 
thing—IL 've dreamed about cricket every 
night for the last week, but last night 
} was the first time I’ve been on to 
| bowl.” 
| “They say dreams go by contraries,” 
| said Miss Middleton, “ but it isn’t true.” 
| “JT went on first change,” I said, 
| ignoring her. “Jove, | remember every 
| detail of it—it was a soaking wet wicket, 
| no sawdust, and I hadn’t any spikes. 
| My first ball wasa wide. Off my second 
he was caught at cover.” 

“Hooray !” 

“You were looking on—in fact you 
were the only one. I’d been fielding 
next to you in the deep, and, when I 
: took that wicket I thought, ‘ Now she ‘Il 

admit that I can bowl.’ Then I sent 
down another wide, and then the man 
gave an easy chance to cover, which was 
; missed. I don’t know if you know that 
ball of mine which swerves across and 
simply makes you send up a skier——~”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Miss Middleton 
eagerly. ‘‘ Was I still there?” 

| ‘Well, then I bowled another wide, 
and our captain said, ‘ My dear old fool. 
Really!’ And I said, ‘Hang it, who 
could, in this mud ?’—and I bowled 
another wide. And then I yorked him 
clean. And I looked round and you 
weren't there, and vou hadn't seen me 
take either wicket!” 

“Oh, I was a beast!” said Miss 
Midddleton remersefully. “I’m so 
sorry. I expect I simply had to go. 
Mother wanted me, or something.” 

“Well, there it was; I nearly cried. 
And I woke up, feeling ever so much 
worse. But now I’ve told you all about 
it I feel better. Two wickets in my 
first over, anda chance. Don’t forget.” 
| “It was splendid. Oh, are you 

going?” 

“1 must go,” I said. 
my Tonic Port. 
carry about. Good-bye.” 

| “Good-bye! Remember you've pro- 
| mised to get quite well soon.” 

“ Right 0.” 

I moved off; and then a sudden 
thought occurred to me, and I went 
back. 

“T say,” I began excitedly. ‘ You 
know you said I didn’t look very glossy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I know why it is. That 

‘spaniel stuff was meant to be taken 
externally! Good Sir Frederick, it may 
| have made all the difference !” 

And I hurried off again to try. 

A. A. M. 


“Tt’'s time for 
It’s too big a battle to 





Maiden Lady (after declaring, as dummy, 


” 


BEING A LITTLE RISKY, DO YOU ? 





a sporting no-trumper), 


“You pon'r MIND ME 








“BROADENING THE BASIS.” 

{*A man should be taxed according to his 
character.”’] 

WE suggest a tariff to the CuanczLLor 

OF THE EXCHEQUER :— 

Billiards—Tax of 1d. on every com- 
pleted game of 100 up. 

Amateur Reciter’s Licence or Dispensa- 
tion (liable to endorsement)—£5. 

Invitations to bridge parties—To bear 
6d. contract stamp. 

Letters of Marque for Church bazaars 
(to be open to Government inspection) 
— per cent. on gross takings. 

Tickets for glove fights and music-halls 
—2 per cent. (to be raised to 10 per 
cent. in the case of music-halls when 
classic dances are performed). 

Land Tax on football grounds—10s. 
per acre ; and one halfpenny entrance- 
tax for League matches. 

Import duties on Polish wrestlers, Ameri- 
can boxers, Chinese conjurers and 
Scotch variety artistes—3 per cent. 
on first year’s salary. 





Answers in anagram, triolet and jaggle 
competitions —ld. embossed stamp (in- 
capable of being removed by office 
boy). Competition judges to carry 
5s. game licence and register their 
finger-prints at Scotland Yard. 

Speeches (Parliamentary, complimentary, 
etc.)—4s. an hour within the London 
radius (taximeter compulsory). 

Duties on food :— 

Tinned meat—See Dog-licerces. 

Turtle soup, caviare, plovers’ eggs, early 
peas and all delicacies—Ad valorem 
5 per cent. 

Railway buns, potted lobster and _ice- 
cream to be chargeable under the 
death duties. 

City Dinners—Girth tax for corporations 
and liverymen (sliding scale). 





“The Transvaal team for the match against 
the Western Province to-day will not, it is 
stated, be chosen until to-morrow morning.” 

Rand Daily Mail. 
After this it was not surprising that 
Western Province won. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Livre Arruur’s Roap to KNowLence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12; Mamma, aged 41.) 

Little Arthur. Mamma, why are you giving a dinner-party 
to-morrow ? 

Mamma, Oh, one must show a certain amount of hospi- 
tality, you know, Arthur. People show us hospitality, and 
we mustn’t be backward in making a return. Besides, we 
like to have our friends round us occasionally, just for the 
pleasure of meeting them. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, | see. But are they all friends ? 

Mamma. Of course they are. Why do you ask ? 

L. A, Oh, 1 don’t know, Mamma ; but when you told Papa 
that Mr. and Mis. Tadworthy were coming he said—— JI] 
don’t like to say what. he said, but you know, Mamma, 

Mamma, No, I don’t think he said that, Arthur. 

L. A. Said what, Mamma ? 

Mamma, What you said he said. 

L. A. But I didn’t say it, Mamma. 

Vamma, Well, never mind. Your father may have been 
hasty, or probably you misunderstood him. 

L. A. No, Mamma, I heard him quite plainly, and I’m 
sure Papa wasn’t at all pleased. I know quite well when 
Papa isn’t pleased. 

Mamma. Well, we won’t discuss that any more. 

L. A, No,Mamma. But when you and Papa give a dinner- 
party, don’t both of you send the invitations? I’ve seen the 
cards, and they say, “ Wr. and Mrs. Elton request.” That 
means both of you, doesn’t it ? 

Mamma. Yes. What then ? 

L. A, But if Papa invited Mr. and Mrs. 'Tadworthy, why 
was he so angry when you told him they were coming ? 

Mamma, I’ve told you not to discuss that any more. 

L. A. No, Mamma, | won’t discuss it because I know he 
was angry. I only want to know why he was angry. Aren't 
Mr. and Mrs. 'Tadworthy friends of Papa? 

Mamma, Well, perhaps not friends exactly—‘* business 
acquaintances ”’ would be the better term. 

L. A. I see, Mamma; but they can’t be business acquaint- 
ances of yours, Mamma, can they, because you’ve no busi- 
ness, have you? Are they friends of yours, Mamma ? 

Mamma. Yes, of course, in a way they are. 

L. A. But is that quite right, Mamma ? 

Mamma. Is what quite right ? 

L. A. Is it quite right for you to have friends who are not 
friends of Papa? 1 thought—— 

Mamma. Weren’t you to go out with Mabel this morn- 
ing ? 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, but not for another quarter of an 
hour. She’s to call out when she’s ready. Mamma! 

Vamma. Yes, dear. 

L. A. Ought you to have friends who are not Papa's 
friends ? 

Mamma. Well, they ’re not really friends in that way. We 
know one another, and they’re very honourable people who 
have made their way by their own exertions, and I’m sure 
we ought to respect them for it. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, I think so too. 
to think so, did he? 

Mamma. I’ve told you before you mustn’t take everything 
your father says quite literally. He likes his joke some- 
times. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, and I like Papa’s jokes too when I 
understand them; but when you told him about the Tad- 
worthys he only said one word, you know, and it wasn’t a 
joky word at all, so you see I had to take it literally, hadn’t I, 
Mamma? But I say, Mamma. 

Mamma. Well, what is it now ? 


But Papa didn’t seem 


| 


L. A. You said just now that all the people who were 
coming to the dinner were your friends, 

Mamma. Did I say that? 

L. A, Yes, Mamma, you said that, and I think you meant 
it. 

Mamma. Why shouldn’t I? I mean, of course I did. 

L. A. And then, Mamma, you told me the Tadworthys 
were not friends of Papa’s, and you went on to say they were 
not really friends of yours, but they were very honourable 
people. But if they’re not friends why did you invite 
them ? 

Mamma. You’re too young to understand these things, as 
I’ve often told you. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, I’m afraid Tam; but you and Papa 
always tell me to speak up freely and not to mind asking 
questions. 

Mamma. Yes, yes, 1 know; but sometimes you ask a great 
many. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma ; but if they ’re not friends, you know, 
the dinner-party won't be as pleasant as it ought to be, will 
it? You won't like it as much as you would if the Tad- 
worthys were not there, will you? And, perhaps, the 
‘Tadworthys won't like it either, and then—— 

Mamma. There’s Mabel calling you. Run quick and 
your hat on, 


get 





BEAUTY IN BUSINESS. 

{Frony the records of the ‘Social Circle,” a club founded in Hampy- 
stead over three years ago for the purpose of bringing lonely, eligible 
Londoners together, it appears that, while millionaires and Governinent 
officials with the certainty of pensions stand high on the list of men 
whom women want to marry, poets are the least popular. | 

© parp, do you sigh for a face that is fair, 
And are you so sombre and doleful 

Because you are filled with desire for a pair 
Of eyes that are azure and soulful ? 

If Beauty ’s your quarry away with your verse! 
By poetry hope not to win her, 

The lady will think of the state of your purse 
And what you can give her for dinner. 

Then seek not to soar on poetical wings— 
Your genuine Beauty refuses 

Chill teetotal draughts from Castalian springs 
And grass from the mount of the Muses. 

She wants to be lodged in an elegant way, 
She means to be suitably boarde d— 

In short, you will find her, I’m sorry to say, 
Commercially minded and sordid. 

No doubt she will smile at your figures and tropes, 
At your flowers all a-blowing and growing, 

But do not on that base extravagant hopes— 
She knows that her teeth are worth showing. 

The questions that really concern her will be : 
Pray, how, when, and whence will the tin come? 

She won’t miss her motors and sables, not she! 
For a paltry poetical income. 

Then dip net your pen in Pierian ink ; 
Keep all your available vigour 

For companies, corners— whatever you think 
Will swell up your pile a bit bigger. 

Or, if this be too much for the brains you possess, 
Poor poet, pray turn your attention 

To Government billets. The girl may say “ Yes 
If you offer a passable pension. 


” 





The Journalistic Touch. 
“The presents numbered about 100, and were numerous and costly.” 





Lewisham Borough News. 
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WORLD SNIPLETS. 


[Seissored and pasted in imitation of “ The 
World’s Press” eolumn in “ The Daily Mail.” | 

N.B.—Ordinary papers have to take 
their turn in a world-wide cycle, but 
a certain few, which represent the flower 
of journalism and are distinguished by 
an asterisk (such as The Times and The 
Weekly Dispateh), have the right to a 
quotation from every issue. 


Semper eadem. 

“Fashions change, but every attempt 
to provide a substitute convinces us that 
trousers have come to stay.” 

The Louisiana Tailor and Misfitter. 


A Question of Sex. 


“The next twenty-four hours should 
solve the riddle of Prince or Princess, 
if all goes well” (Our Own Corre- 
spondent at the Hague, April 17). 

The Observer.* 
Lay on, Macduff. 


“Tt is now arecognised axiom that the 
more laying hens you keep the more 
eggs vou get.” 

The Kamsehatka Poultry Gazette. 


The Unknown Future. 





“What is going to happen? What 
new form of taxation dces Mr. Lloyd- 
| George propose to levy? . . . The 
| answer to these questions is that every- 
| thing depends on the Chancellor's 
anxiously awaited statement next week.” 
The Weekly Dispateh.* 


Experientia docet,. 


“One of the secrets of success in bee- 
| keeping, as in other things, lies in ex- 
i perience.” —- The St. Ives Amateur 
' Apiarist. 

Epigrammatic, 
“ When people sit them down to write 
laborate and lengthy letters 
Intended to shed useful light 
Upon the theories of their betters, 
’*Twould be advisable that they 
The details of the theme should master, 
And know the future, not to-day 
It is that warns us of disaster. 
F’en those who in Lloyd George’s foot- 
steps tread 
Might with distinct advantage look 
ahead.” —The World.* 


Back to the Land. 

“It only needs a permanent rise in the 

price of cereals to place the position of 

the British farmer upon a more secure 
footing.’"— Wheat and Wisdom. 

Abdul to be Damned ? 


“There are rumours afloat that there 
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Leafer. “ Luumy! as 1F THERE Was A cHoIce! ‘Free Foop’ Fer ME, EVERY TIME! “Oo 
WANTS TER WORK FOR ‘MEANS TO BUY IT’?” 











is to be a change of Sultans. That isa 
grave step, which it is for the Turks 
themselves to decide.”-—The Times.* 





“True to its principles,” says the} M.A.P. on Count ZEPPELIN: 

Viennese F'remdenblatt, “ Austria-Hun- “He fought in the Franeo-German War, in 

gary will abstain from any interference | which he greatly distinguished himself by 

in the present Turkish crisis.’ We, several conspicuous acts of bravery. — 

trust that every care will be taken in Seven years later found him in — offer- 
; ° . re j imself as a v _ he Civi Jar.” 

the nursing of these principles, which are | ""S himeell on 0 volustecs eaiendure 

still in long-clothes, having only been Another eight years or so and there he 

born since the last Turkish crisis, of | Was in the Crimea with Racuay. What 


; o ont 
which the fullest advantage was taken. |@ Man. 








“A pig weighing 80 stones, or 640lb., has} ~ Two lairs of ground for sale, with tomb- 
been so!d in Bishop’s Stortford Market for | stone ; also gas cooker.”—Edinburgh Evening 
£10 5s.”—Hull Daily News. News, 

If an option is permitted, we prefer|This is not the place for us to discuss 








“80 stones,” as being more sensational. | the merits of cremation. 
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REVENGE. 


Vegeiarian. “Ir I Ger our oF THis I'LL EAT BEEF FOR THE REST OF MY Days,” 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

THe announcement that Signor 
Carvso's sovereignty is to be challenged 
by a new tenor of the name of Carasa, 
and the fact that Signor ‘TAMINL aspires 
to the laurels of the late Signor Tamayo, 
are by no means the most remarkable 
instances of romantic coincidence in the 
annals of musical nomenclature. 

Thus intense interest is excited by the 
impending arrival of Madame Blara Cutt, 
a vocalist of such Patagonian proportions 
that, in the words of Keats, 

“ By her in stature the tall Amazon 

lad stood a pygmy’s growth.” 
Madame Cutt, who is married to that 
extraordinarily handsome and gifted 
tenor, Mr. Cummerley Bundford, is the 
happy mother of a delightful little 
daughter, who is humorously known in 
the profession as the “ Cuttlet.” 


Great and ebullient interest lias been 





excited by the imminent advent of the 
far-famed Italian prima donna, Madame | 
Tetrarchini. This wonderful young artist | 
has never visited England before, but 
her name has long been a household 


have sprung into vigorous life. 


word in the Argentine and at the Anti- 
podes. Her voice, which has been aptly 
compared toa blend of gold and velvet, 
has never been subjected to the strain of 
Wagnerian lyric drama and, having been 
devoted exclusively to the interpretation 
of the standard Italian operas, retains a 
girlish freshness more suggestive of 
eighteen than Madame’s real age, which 
is officially stated to be twenty-eight. 

Amongst the most richly endowed 
débutantes of the season is Miss Southern 
Crossley, an Antipodean contralto whose 
organ has the luscious richness of a 
Carlsbad plum combined with the trans- 
lucent purity of rock erystal. 


The multiplication of new orchestras 





goes on with unabated vigour. Only 
the other day Mr. Berecnam, after 


severing his connection with the new | 
Symphony orchestra, founded a fresh | 
band of his own. Within the last few 
weeks, however, further organizations 


Fore- | 
most in power and influence amongst | 
these is the Vickers and Maximphony | 
Orchestra, which has been founded at 


Barrow, and has already attained a high 


level of efficiency. Next we have to notice 
the G. R. Simsphony Orchestra, a body 
of players who in volume of chevelure 
and general capillary attraction leave 
little to be desired. 

Considerable anxiety has been aroused 
amongst chamber music players by the 
announcement that an ingenious gentle- 
man named Mis has invented an 
instrument, operated by electricity, 
which combines the tones of the finest 
string quartet.’ As the leader of the 
Bohemian Quartet, in an interview at 
Prague, puts it, windmills, though ob- 
solete; are an ornament to the land- 
scape, but string Mills are an intolerable 
innovation which cannot be permitted. 





“There is.a time in the early part of each 


|year when the thought comes that warm coats 


should be donned and petr.1 ‘tanks filled to 
take the highroad and byroad, whither bound 
matters little, so we may be braced by running 
briskly up the lifts of the way, and blown 
through and through with fresh air as the 
easing levels seemingly roll back beneath the 


tire'ess wheels of the car.”—T'he Morning Post.: 


Very pretty and all that, but we still 
think that “tireless” wheels are a 
mistake. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExtTracTeD FROM THE Diary oF Toby, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 19. 
| —Admiral Sairu-Dorrien never so sur- 
prised in his life. You might, as he 
said, have knocked him down with a 
marlingspike. The other day, being at 
home with friends and neighbours at 
Berkhampstead, he merely remarked 
that it would be a good thing if the late 
PREMIER were dug out of his grave and 
hanged on the gallows tree. Has an idea 
that something of the kind was once 
done. CHarves I.—or was it Cromwew ? 
—was treated in that way. When he 
comes to think of it, couldn’t have been 
Cuartes I., as he earlier lost his head. 
/ In such circumstances there were diffi- 
culties in way of subsequent proceed- 
ings; so it must have been Cromwett, 
Anyhow, it was a person moving in a 
certain respectable walk of life. 

Now here’s the House of Commons 
reassembling after [aster recess, and 
instead of straightway going for the 
Government in the matter of those four 
extra Dreadnoughts, or on any other of 
the dozen grounds upon which they might 
be attacked, it turns upon him (the Ad- 











} miral), and wants to know what the 
First Lorp or rite ADMIRALTY proposes to 
do in the matter ? 
Only six questions on the paper; 
| 
] 





Fancy Picture or Mr. M-nz-s’ Lapy Friexps! 
“Is the right hon. gentleman aware that the 
lady friends of Mr. Menzies are very meek and 
mild—(laughter)—and of a very well-behaved 
disposition?” (loud laughter.)—Mr. Watt. 





'want to be reformed. 


thirty-three and a 
third per cent. are 
devoted to this 
affair. Worst of it 
is, it is notonly the 
Radicals who affect 
to be shocked. That 
the Admiral could 
stand. But Arruur 
Ler, rising from 
Front Opposition 
Bench, wants to 
know whether con- 
duct of this kind is 
becoming in an in- 
dividual who enjoys 
& pension. 

Here’s a pretty 
go! Admiral, called 
upon for explana- 
tions by First Lorn, 
had explained itwas 
alla joke. Or, as he 
precisely put it, it 
was “in the nature 
of a metaphorical 
expression.” Had 
he suspected for one 
moment that it 
would have at- 
tracted this embar- 
rassing amount of 
public attention he 
would never have 


east his ideas of Mr. MeKenna does 
current events into 

that particular form of expression. 
Undertakes to refrain from further | 


flashes of humour, and the House reluc- | 
tantly lets him go with his pension. 


Business done.—Lvutv brings in Bill 
for electoral reform of City of London, | 

In absence of Prixce Artruur, Bansury 
intimates that City of London doesn’t 
Very well satis- 
fied with its present representation and 
the methods of securing it. As for) 
the Bill he, as becomes a neighbour, 
dropping into the French of Stratford- 
atte-Bow, scornfully dismisses it as ‘“‘a 
reeshofay of one brought in last year.” 


Tuesday.—Little been heard of late of 
Atpnevs Cieornas. ‘Time was when his 
figure, standing well out on floor of 
House so that it might be seen of men, 
was a familiar adornment of the nightly 
scene. Somehow, for one of those subtle 
reasons which make study of life here ever 
fresh in interest, ALpHevs has not caught 
on with the present House. Failure not 
due to lack of effort to resume and main- 
tain former position. From the outset 
he was coldly received; seriously 
thought of changing his first Christian 
name to Omeca, by way of intimating 
conviction that all was up. 

To every honest citizen there comes a 
time when duty calls for the sacrifice of 











private modesty on the altar of public 








THE GALLANT ADMIRAL WHO Los? HIS HEAD, 


(This being “ in the nature of a metaphorical expression.”’) 


his best for that nautical orator Admiral 
Smith-Dorrien. 

interest. The hour struck to-night, and 
lo! A.pneus CLeopnas responded to the 
summons. Bill before the House 
proposes to repeal the parsimonious 
enactment that limits the salary of 
Presipenr or Boarp or Trade to a 
pittance of £2,000 a year. In criticising 
the measure Dirke suggested that, 
instead of raising the salary of Ministers, 
they should reduce the number seated 
in the House. Whilst payment of 


| Members was refused, so numerous were 


Ministerial offices that the cost to the 
country was not much less than the 
total reached elsewhere where Members 
were paid. As things are, accommo- 
dation could not be found on the 
Treasury Bench for all the men who had 
a right to be seated there. 

Murmur of applause below the Gang- 
way here broke in. Dike had evidently 
touched a chord of personal conviction 
strongly held and widely extended. 

Perhaps it was this little wave 
of enthusiasm that moved ALPHEUS 
Cieopnas. Anyhow, there he was as 
of yore, his legs astride, his face turned 
upon the Treasury Bench, so that with 
eagle eye he might search the counte- 
nances and the consciences of Ministers. 

“ Curious,” he remarked, “that, at a 
moment when everybody else’s income 
has decreased, the House is asked to 
increase the’ salaries of Members of the 


























“We IS MYSELF.” 


“T say, old man, are you Joynson or Hicks ? 
W 


aside). “’Pon my word, for the moment I thought it was 


“ Hanged if I know, dear boy ! 

Both 

Churchili!!” 
Cabinet. Before the matter is considered 
the question of the payment of Members 
should be dealt with. Otherwise there 
will be nothing left for us.” 

So depressed was Atrneus at this 
prospect that he did not observe the 
hand of the clock approaching eleven, 
and. was. still lamenting the situation 
when the debate automatically stcod 
adjourned. 

Business done.—Rather negative in 
its conclusions. Bill designed for 
discipline:of unruly strangers so riddled 
in debate that Premier withdrew it for 
further consideration. Another dealing 
with official salaries talked out by 
Avpueus CLEorHas. | 

Wednesday. — Curious dilemma pre- 
sents itself. . Wonder is that it has 
not earlier overtaken the House. In 
course of few remarks Joynson - Hicks 
introduces the first person plural. 

“Who's ‘we’?” asked «a Member, 
equally punctilious, though on other | 
lines, with Sam Weller’s father when 
question arose in court as to the method | 
of spelling the family name. 

“ We is myself,” said the Member for | 
North Manchester, loftily regardless of 
grammar. 

Of course he is—I mean they are— 
quite right. Joynsoy is “I,” and on 
is “1.” Joyyson and Hicks are “ we.” 

Atuertey-Jones has long had matter 
at heart. Glad to find it at last taken | 
up. Ranvotpn Cuurcnitt, probably at- 
tracted by the circumstance that he was | 
himself inheritor of double - barrelled } 
surname, thirty years ago led the way | 
in direction of belittling those who 
shared this distinction. | 

* Remarkable,” he said in one of his! 
earliest speeches, “‘how often we find ; 
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‘of course Joynson-Hicks—‘ Wee, 


mediocrity with a 
double-barrelled 
name.” 

As he spoke he 
gazed pensively on 
the broad back of 
Sciater-Bootn, then 
President of the 
Local Government 
Board, seated on 
Treasury Bench be- 
jow him. 

ATHERLEY - JONES, 
a man of business, 
proposes to summon 
meetingof Members 
concerned. L1oyp- 
Ceorce will beasked 
to take the Chair. 
In the event of an 
organisation being 
formed to preserve 
the privileges of 
the Guild, Sruarr- 
Worrtey will act as 
Secretary. Should 
the alternate plan 
of forming a Parliamentary Party be 
preferred, Actaxp-Hoop will be Whip. 
In addition to these gentlemen, and 
wee, 
certainement,” says ATHERLEY-JONES, an 
accomplished French conversationalist 
—invitations will: be issucd to 
Hicks - Beacn, Burperr - Coutts, Free- 
wan - Tuomas, Merysey - Tuompsox and 


9” 
9” 


hich are you ? 





“ WEE, WEE, CERTAINEMENT.” 
(Mr. Ath-rl-y-Jones, K.C. 
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Mircnett-Tnomsox, The CHaNceLtor or 
THE Excnequer has asked that the open- 
ing meeting may be deferred till after 
the Budget, a suggestion cordially agreed 
to. 


Business done.—Premier introduces 


Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 

Thursday.“ Isn't there,” asked the 
Member ror Sark @ propos de souliers, 
“a paper that undertakes every morn- 
ing to givea fresh definition of ‘ What 
Tariff Reform Means,’ varying its funda- 
mental assumption that a duty on corn 
and other necessaries of life will cheapen 
the expenditure in British homes, from 
the Mansion House down to the single 
room of the working man? A _ hard 
game to keep up; glad to help the poor 
chap who essays fhe task. Nearly 300 
years ago Anprew Marvet. al un- 
consciously contributed to the daily 
headline. You will find the passage in 
the song the poet heard rising from a 
small boat that sauntered 

‘Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied.’ 

The boatmen are exiles from England, 
and their song extols the exceeding rich- 
ness of the island upon which their lot 
has been cast. Here comes the adapta- 
tion to politics of the hour : 

“Tariff Reform means "— 

‘It makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet.’ 


That will be hard to beat in prose.” 


Business done.—Civil Service Esti- 
mates. 





National News. 

Collected by one of Mr. Punch’s Flunkeys. 

[With the idea that too much insistence 
cannot be laid upon facts that closely concern 
the welfare of all thinking people, Mr. Punch 
is instructing his second footman to furnish 
him from time to time with items such as the 
following, culled directly from the Press. 
Credit in every case will be given to the paper 
from which any world-news is quoted.] 

“The Misses Bellasis are in town with 
their aunt.”—The Morning Post. 

“Mrs. Stainton’s small dance takes 
place on May 6.”---Zhe Daily Mail. 

“ Venice.—Recent arrivals at Danieli's 
include Mr. Ferdinand Schlesinger.”— 
The World. 

“*Nice.—Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger 
gave a dinner recently.”—The Tatler. 





From “Doubts and Difficulties” in 
Amateur Gardening :— 

“Can you advise me what can be done to rid 
my house of earwigs? Last year we were 
alive with them. We used to find them on our 
bed, and used to run down the wall, and across 


the table at meal times.” 
ear- 


Anyone might be frightened of an 
wig, but this is sheer panic. 
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AMBASSADORIAL ADVENTURES. 


Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador in 


| the United States (so it is stated in a 





daily paper), while on a visit at the house 
of the President of Wisconsin University, 
discovered that his boots, which in a 
moment of insular aberration, he had 
placed outside his door, had been cleaned 
by the daughters of the house. On 
learning what had happened, the great 
diplomatist at once took them off, de- 
claring that he would preserve them as 
a souvenir of the charming way in which 
he had been extricated from the embar- 
rassment caused by his disregard of 
American customs. 

A later report, not yet published, 


| states that His Excellency proposes to 


have the boots set up-on his drawing- 
room mantelpiece at bome and to grow 
maidenhair ferns in them. 

Mr. Brycr’s next visit was to the 


| Governor of Oklahoma, where the Bayard 


of diplomacy enjoyed a further oppor- 
tunity for adding to his collection of 
chivalrous keepsakes. In a moment of 
inadvertence he asked for a boiled egg 
for breakfast, but on learning, just as 


, he was in the act of cracking the shell, 








i that 


it had been prepared by his 
hostess, he at once forbore to impair its 
symmetry, and, wrapping it up carefully 
in tissue-paper, placed it in his despatch 
box as a touching souvenir of American 
hospitality. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Bryce was the 
guest of the Governor of Newtimberville, 
where he arrived after a long bicycle 
ride, completely saturated by a storm 
of rain. Retiring to his room, Mr. 
Bryce thoughtlessly placed his wet clothes 
on a chair outside the door, and went 
through his usual course of Sandow 
exercises until the humid garments had 
been restored to their normal dryness. 
Subsequently, at afternoon tea, it trans- 
pired that the process of desiccation had 
been exclusively carried out by the 
Governor’s talented daughter, Stan- 
leyette. “Never again,” at once ex- 
claimed the historian of the Holy Roman 
Kmpire, “can [ wear garments glorified 
by so generous an act ;” and retiring to 
his apartment he at once removed his 
clothes, and remained in bed until the 
Poole of Newtimberville had provided 
him with a new outfit. We understand 
that Mr. Bryce, while retaining his 
dried vestments for the present, has 
decided to bequeath them to the British 
Museum as a concrete example of the 
splendid courtesy of our lady-cousins 
across the Atlantic. 

No incident marked Mr. Bryce's recent 
sojourn at the palatial residence of the 
Governor of Pittsburg until the morn- 
ing of his departure. Just before he 
was starting, in a moment of oblivious- 
ness he turned to the seneschal and 








buf 
fs 





THE HIPPOLION 
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THE ZEBRE 





THE CAMELOSTRICH. LEPHANT, 











Tue Press WAS GIVEN ForEcASTS OF “ WHat Mr. Roosrvent MAY See IN Eastern Arrica,” 
Mr. PeNcnH FEELS THAT A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF WHAT Mr. R. MAY NOT SEE WOULD BE OF 
INTEREST TO TIS JUVENILE ADMIRERS, 








asked him to help him on with his over- 
coat. The Governor's wife with exqui- | From a programme advertisement : 
site tact saved the situation, and deftly) «yf, f, J,, whose brilliant  zither-banjo 
performed a function which would have) solos showed that he was as much at home on 
destroyed the seneschal’s self-respect for that merry twanging instrument as Kubelik.” 
ever. Suddenly realising his mistake, | —Gloucestershire Echo, 

Mr. Bryce hastily removed his overcoat, 
folded it up reverently, and declared | 
that it should henceforth be the choicest 
of his family heirlooms. Although a 
blizzard was raging, Mr. Bryce was as 
good as his word, and travelled back to 
Washington without resuming his over- 
coat, thus contracting a severe cold, from 
which, however, we rejoice to hear he 
has now recovered. 


Kubelik—.a new phase. 





“Since the arrest of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
and her colleagues another deputation has 
proved the power of women to withstand the 
measures of coercion which the Government 
use against them. This deputation sought an 
interview with the Prime Minister and persisted 
in the attempt to see him until overcome by 
force.”"—Votes for Women. 

This is known as “withstanding mea- 
| sures of coercion.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Earn.” 
IT pox’t know how many days Mr. 


ar 


Facan took over his creation of “The 
Earth,” but, once the idea came into his 


head, the rest must have been easy 
enough. There are practically only 
three characters, and one issue. The 


other persons contribute to the atmo- 
sphere in which the Paper-King has his 
being, but they present no minor inte- 
rests or complications of their own. 
Perhaps the very simplicity of the 
scheme gives it its arresting force, for 
the play certainly holds the attention. 
It is a curious blend of realism and im- 
probability. No one imagines that Sir 








An Eanrtny Parapise, 
Lady Killone ; Miss Lexa ASHWELL 
Rt. llon, Denzil Trerena 

Mr Atay AyYNESworTH 
Janion (in background) 


Mr. Norman McKIyyet. 


Sir Feliz 


Felix Janion could have made so snug 
a corner in journals without a certain 


slimness and facility of conscience; 
but the kind of unscrupulousness 
which he shows in his treatment of 


the Cabinet Minister, T'revena, has no 
sort of relation to the credible. News- 
papers that depend upon all classes of 
society for their circulation do not, to- 
day, use a woman’s honour as a weapon 
for political intrigues. Strangely enough, 
though he had to bear this preposterous 
stigma, Si Felix was, perhaps, the most 
attractive figure on thestage. This was 
due in some measure to Mr. Norman 
McKrxvet’s interpretation. Though no 
actor can be more admirably brutal 
when he chooses, he brought to the 
.part a smiling imperturbability which 
almost disarmed the scandalised critic. 





His quiet and laconic cynicism, matched 
against the fluent rhetoric of 7'revena, 
nearly made the worse argument appear 
the better. ‘7'revena, of course, wins in 
the end because his lover threatens, at the 
cost of her own public disgrace, to expose 
Janion’s designs ; but nobody imagines 
that the other evening papers would have 
had the temerity to print her confession. 

The two characters were well Malanced. 
The villain had his touches of generosity ; 
the hero’s fibre was weakened by a secret 
shame, and even the sincerity of his 
attitude as a public philanthropist was 
called in question by his apathy towards 
private claims upon his charity. 

The play was followed with a close 
attention that was a better compliment 
than applause. Even the gods of the 
gallery, who, being greedy devourers of 
the kind of journalism exposed to 
righteous contempt on the stage, might 
have been expected, after the detached 
manner of audiences, to join heartily in 
the denunciation of a system which 
they supported, were noticeably unde- 
monstrative. ‘This may to some extent 
be explained by Mr. Attan Ayyeswortn’s 
rendering of the part of T'’revena ; for it 
was «difficult to mistake his bearing for 
that of an ideal “idealist,” and he 
rather rushed his declamations as if he 
were afraid of boring us. In the lighter 
parts he was excellent, but became a 
little stagey under pressure. 

I wish I could speak with more en- 
thusiasm of the performance of that 
delightful actress Miss Lena AsHweEL. 
Up to the last scene, when she was 
forced to rise to the occasion, she played 
with indifference, and spoke often in a 
harsh recitative. But she had rare 
moments, illuminated by an irresistible 
grace and tenderness of voice and ex- 
pression. 

The minor characters, mest of whom 
regrettably disappeared after the First 
Act, were admirable, and the humour of 
Mr. Pourtoy, as Janion’s impossible 
business-manager, was a most refreshing 
relicf. 

The moral of the play, apart from the 
false picture of journalistic intrigue in 
the matter of a woman’s honour, is 
pretty useless, because it ignores the fact 
that a Newspaper Trust in the hands of 
a single man is very little more dan- 
gerous than a number of rival papers, if 
all are actuated by purely commercial 
motives; and because (what is more 
important) it omits to trace the evil to 
its root, and to remark that every nation 
has the Press which it deserves ; that 
the choice of its journals, as of its 
Governments, lies with a public which 
can choose well if it wishes; since the 
same people who gave The Earth its 
circulation of two millions, also gave 
Trevena his chance of making laws for 
the regeneration of the race. 0.8. 


“Mr. Preepy anp THe Covnress.” 

Mr. Carton has labelled his playa farce. 
If he had called it a comedy he would 
have spoilt my whole evening ; as it was, 
[laughed uproariously through the three 
Acts of it. That should please Mr. Carron, 
for he has deliberately set out ‘to 
make people laugh, and he has dis- 
dained no artifice to accomplish that 
purpose. No joke is too old for him. 
But how cleverly he has used his mate- 
rial. For instance, a whimsical fancy 
about the age and appearance of a 
London egg—he does not play this off 
upon us in the First Act. No, he waits 
until we have watched Mr. Werepon 
Grossuimm (Mr. Werenon GrossMitn at 
his best) through an Act and a half; he 





Aw Exotic “ Piaxt.” 
Countess of Rushmere . . Miss Comptox. 
Hamilton Preedy . Mr. Weevoy Grossmiri. 


knows that by the end of that time we 
are in such a hilarious state that we are 
ready to laugh at anything; then. with 
a wave of the hand he produces his 
egg, and behold, we are rolling off our 
seats ina paroxysm of mirth. All the 
best knockabout business, too, is kept 
back until we are ready for it; and it 
takes a master of stage-craft to recognise 
just that moment when one is prepared 
to laugh at an involuntary collision 
between two of the performers. But’ I 
had one disappointment. When the 
curtain fell on the Second Act I giggled 
to myself, “What an artist! He’s 
keeping the soda-water syphon business 
for the last Act! There’s restraint!” 
And all through the Third Act I was 
bubbling over with laughter . . . ever on 
the verge of that one final roar with which 
I would greet the soda . . . tee-hee-lree- 
hee-hee . . . the s-soda.. . tee-hee... 
And then he went and forgot it! 
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Lady (to applicant for post of caretaker). “ Axp your NAME?” 








If I am feeling a little bitter against | Pes eae ees 
Mr. Cartoy, it is not because of the egg | THE HIGHER HEDONISM. 
or the knockabout business, but because! [A daily paper sighs for the days when the 
he gave us the terrible old joke about "ity of the bath lifted it to the rank of a cere- 
“principle” and “interest.” One must mony, in which one was conducted to the bath- 

‘ room by musicians, and served with water 

draw the line somewhere, and Mr. | 6:famed with flowers. ] 
Carton should have drawn it there. But 
at the same time he really has written I Love the dear, dead days of old, 
an immensely amusing farce, to which! Of which historians declare 
full justice is done by the players. The knights were usually bold, 
Indeed it could hardly help being funny. | _ And baths so generally rare 
Mr. Bounsall, running away with the | Phat their occurrence roused in some 
Countess of Rushmere, plants her in the| 4 joyful tendency to strum. 
fat of his junior partner, Mr. Preedy, 
while he attends the bedside of a dying That bathing pleased the baron’s views, 
relative. He is unexpectedly detained, | Porthwith the solemn sackbut’s sound 
and in consequence Lady Rushmere is| Acclaimed the interesting news, 
left on Mr. Preedy’s hands for twenty-four And pipes (which never knew the 
hours. The latter is a nervous little “ main”) 
man who has just become engaged) acsisted with a glad refrain. 
to a solicitor’s daughter. Mr. Wrepon| 1 
Grossmith is Mr. Preedy, and Miss| For him the festive cymbals beat, 
Compton the Countess ; the rest, I think,| For him with frequent rub-a-dub 
may be imagined. But perhaps I! Appropriate kettle-drums would greet 
should add that Mr. A. Vane-Temrest}| The boiling water for his tub ; 
is, as usual, perfectly delightful in an| And, if a troubadour appeared, 
unfortunately small part. M. | His services were commandeered. 





} mal 
| For then, when rumour ran around 








EE 


Applicant. “ Mrs. "Ener, prease, Ma’am. SPELT WITH A HAITCH, SAME AS THE ’EDGES OUTSIDE!” 
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But now, when, mindful of my bath, 
Reluctantly from bed I slip, 

No minstrels flock around my path, 
Nor does my customary dip 

Provoke a solitary toot 

From anybody’s jocund flute. 


But all is still. To me belongs 
No kind of minstrelsy at all, 
Save when I warble comic songs 
Imported from the music-hall, — . 
And even these are marred by rude 
Complainings from the neighbourhood. 


Yet, after all, complaint is vain, 
For, though our melodies be less, 
The world has now contrived to gain 
A compensating cleanliness, 
And baths and bath-rooms are for us 
Enjoyably ubiquitous. 


Though it is true the cheap supplies 
Vouchsafed us by a Water Board 
Do not incite our friends to rise 
And hammer on a harpsichord, 
Regret seems really rather wrong, 
For soap has superseded song. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Orme Acnus did a bold thing in staking out his literary 
claim in the very heart of the country that owes allegiance to 
the old lion of Dorchester; but he has long since proved 
himself worthy even of the associations of Wessex. In Sarah 
T'uldon’s Lovers (Warp, Lock) he has continued the story of 
his best-known heroine so pleasantly that she will now have 
more lovers than ever. ‘The book is a comedy of courtships, 
interspersed with happy little-sketches of Dorset life ; aud, 
though inanimate Nature does not play quite the same part 
in Mr. Acnus’s writings as in those of his greater neighbour, 


still, for one who loves Purbeck as well as I do, the sugges-| 


| _ Aclever book of an unusual kind is The Valley of Shadows 
(Constante), in which Mr. Francis Grierson has told with 
wonderful charm his early memories of Illinois in the 
days immediately preceding the Civil War, when Asranam 
LixcoLn was a candidate for the Presidency and the whole 
land was troubled with the expectation of coming change. 
In a series of vivid personal impressions Mr. Grierson gives 
us a history of that time that is as enthralling as any romance. 
His pictures of life on the prairie, or, a little later, in St. Louis 
itself, are things of real beauty and power, touched with just 
that element of mysticism that might be expected from the 
writer’s other work and adds enormously to his value as 
the critic of an extraordinary epoch. There are chapters 
in the book—‘The Camp Meeting” is an example of one 
kind, “The Log House” of another—that haunt one after- 





tion of that wonderful landscape in the background, its great} wards like remembered music, or like passages in the prose 
skies and brown heaths, gives to a delightful novel by no, of Warrer Parer, to which indeed there is much in Mr. 
means its least charm. To Holiday-Makers Commencing (as; Griersoy’s style that is akin. Yet for all this the book 
the advertisements say) my advice next Whitsuntide would | produces no effect of artifice; it is astir with lively and 
certainly be to purchase at Waterloo Station a return ticket | vigorous movement. ‘To sum up, truth, though often stranger 
to Wareham and a - — a ~—-than fiction, is al- 


















copy of Sarah Tul- most always duller ; 
don’s Lovers. The nT a att Mr. Grierson has 
journey will just ¢ ya ~—ik accomplished — the 
carry you nicely o- PA cote’. ° > ae rare feat of making 
through the book. ts} fr = sie ‘ gM m , it more interesting. 
At Winchester the er, Ae en DS ‘eons VV iyi inal ——_—_—_—_— 

parson and the old Ly, 7 RI 4 - a Mm In a brief busi- 
squire will have pe VEN. lhe a a ness-like preface to 
had their dismissal ; MG es - The Press Album, 
before Bourne- oo published by Mr. 
mouth you will) -.--e+-- Murray in aid of 
know the true \| (| the Journalists’ Or- 
character of Ostra- phan Fund, Mr. 
more and what —f — Harry Lawson ex- 
Sarah did when = plains that every 
‘she discovered it; :— penny contributed 
and, if the ending bana. is devoted to the 
leaves you a little - keep and education 
sad, by that time Za of the orphans. 
the tower of Corfe . <i ae i No money is wasted 
and the great hills - “en . _——— 2 ages on bricks and mor- 
will be on the hori- a a3 ee oe connie tar: the principle 
son.to console you, NEVER LEND YOUR CAR WITHOUT YOUR CHAUFFEUR. 18 don ts Oe 





of saving the child 
in that- glorious —— to its home and_its 
country to which Mr. Orwe Acxus has given yet another home to the child. ‘To this end The Press Album has been 
literary snark. compiled under the unwearying and able editorship of Mr. 
Perna sacra |THomas Cattivc. Congratulations are due to him, to the 
Tam afraid that [am not a hall-marked Englishman. I} Fund, and to the public who have the oppoitunity, by 
hunt just as often as I take a bath without the chill off, which|the expenditure of half-a-crown, of possessing a hand- 
is never. But, if I know a hunter from a cab-horse and | some volume containing rich variety of contributions from 
Leicestershire from Leicester Square, The Straw (Hurcutnson), | masters of the sister crafts of Literature and Art. To select 
by R. Ramsay, can give the ordinary hunting-novel several | for special notice particular contributions would be as difli- 
fields and a beating. It is Leicestershire to the life, and it} cult as it would be invidious; nor can I gratify the impulse 
has in it as pretty a love-story and as thrilling a point-to-| to quote in full a catalogue of names and subjects extending 
point and as mysterious a murder as the heart of man or} over seven pages. Space forbids. As alternative the reader 
Jack Mytton or Sherlock Holmes could desire. And these | is invited to plank down his half-crown and call the book his 
are only some of its good points. If ever 1 am overtaken by|own. ‘The coin, like the poet’s bedstead, will serve a double 
my past and overwhelmed by my debts I shall be a lucky | debt to pay. The buyer will get five shillings’-worth for his 
man if I find a “straw” as charming as Judy Stewart to| money, and an excellent charity will be richer by half-a-crown. 
catch at. Poor Judy! For her own sweet sake as well | 
as from a sentimental affection (on Mr. Punceh’s ac- 
count) for the honoured name which she bears I rejoice} «+ Mothers are the only animals who do not bring up their young 
to think that in the end she reached the sun-kissed | by instinct; they have always to be taught,’ said one of the candidates 
haven of peaceful love. And, as straws show which way | for appointment as lady house visitor at last night’s meeting of Batter- 
the wind blows, I don’t think I am far wrong in guessing, | see Borough Council.”—Daily Mail. 
from many feminine touches in R. Ramsay's book, that the, Yet one has known cows and cats, to take two simple 
hand which held the tiller isa woman's. Besides, I happen, instances, who, without any apparent tuition, have made 


and you will be} Borrower (meeting owner of car). “ ONLY ONE MORE LOAD, OLD Boy! Do 17 LN six EASY—wuat ?” 





to know. 








admirable mothers. 

















